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THE CONVOCATION WEEK MEET- 
ING AND COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

It was not until nearly forty years 
after its foundation that the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science first met in New York City. 
The second meeting was held in July 
of 1900, with an attendance of about 
700 scientific men, the membership of 
the association then numbering about 
1,700. In 1906 the association held its 
third meeting in New York City, con- 
vocation week having in the mean- 
while been established at the end of 
the year for the meeting of the asso- 
ciation and its affiliated national so- 
cieties. At this meeting the attendance 
of scientific men was about 2,000 and 
the membership of the association had 
increased to about 5,000. Now, when 
the association, after an interval of ten 
years, meets for the fourth time in New 
York City, the membership has in- 
creased to about 11,000 and the num- 
ber of affiliated societies in proportion, 
so that, including the sections of the 
association, about fifty-five national 
scientific organizations will meet simul- 
taneously during the week beginning 
on December 26. 

The meetings of the association, of 
its sections and of the affiliated soci- 
eties are held in the different institu- 
tions of the city, but Columbia Univer- 
sity has been the headquarters at all the 
meetings. The growth of the university 
has been about in proportion to the 
growth of the association. In 1900 the 
university had recently removed from 
its site on Madison Avenue and 49th 
Street to its present location at Morn- 
ingside Heights. At that time the stu- 
dents numbered 2,812. The officers now 
number .1,188 and the students 18,176. 
It should, however, be noted that this 



large number of students includes over 
8,000 summer-school students and over 
5,000 students under extension teach- 
ing, who do not do a full year's aca- 
demic work. Since 1900 the several 
corporations included in the university 
have received gifts amounting to about 
$25,000,000. The grounds have been 
so much enlarged during this period 
and so many new buildings have been 
erected, that scientific men who have 
not visited the university since 1900 
or even since the meeting in 1906 will 
find great changes. 

There are here reproduced views of 
some of the buildings of the university, 
though the whole institution is of such 
magnitude that it is difficult to give an 
adequate impression. The university 
library, the gift of the late Seth Low, 
president of the university from 1889 
to 1891, is the central feature of the 
buildings comprising the northern 
group, which together form a large 
quadrangle. It is of Indiana lime- 
stone, while the other buildings, in con- 
formity with the general design, are 
constructed of fire-burned brick and 
limestone, set on a base of granite. 
The view showing the library is taken 
from South Field, which contains three 
large dormitories, the college building 
and the School of Journalism. A gift 
of $600,000 has just been announced 
for a building for the School of Com- 
merce, to be erected opposite the School 
of Journalism and corresponding in 
position to the School of Law. Earl 
Hall, the home of the religious and 
social interests of the students, will be 
the registration headquarters of the as- 
sociation. 

The buildings of Barnard College 
and Teachers College, which are inde- 
pendent corporations, have been added 
to with the same rapidity as the build- 
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mgs of the university. The growth of 
Teachers College, whose students num- 
ber over 2,000, is especially notable. 
The section of education of the asso- 
ciation, which was established at the 
New York meeting ten years ago, will 
hold its sessions there. The beautiful 
new buildings of the Union Theological 
Seminary, which is educationally affili- 
ated with the university, are adjacent 
and will be the headquarters of the 
American Philosophical Association. 
The other educational and scientific in- 
stitutions of New York City have grown 
at the same rate as Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York University has been 
established in a beautiful site, over- 
looking the Harlem river. One of the 
notable events of the meeting of the 
association ten years ago was the visit 
to the City College, which had just 
moved into its magnificent new build- 
ings. The American Museum of Natural 
History has notably enlarged both its 
buildings and its collections. The Bo- 
tanical Garden and the Zoological Park 
have become institutions almost un- 
rivalled. 



PBOGBAM OF THE MEETINGS 
Perhaps the best idea of the mag- 
nitude of the meeting of the American 
Association and its affiliated societies 
can be given by abridging from the 
preliminary program some account of 
the sessions as grouped under the sec- 
tions and the special societies related 
to them. This can by the nature of 
things be little more than a list of so- 
cieties and of names. It will, however, 
give some idea not only of the present 
convocation week meeting but also of 
the organization of science in this 
country. . 

At the opening general session on 
the evening of December 26 at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Dr. Charles E. Van Hise, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, will pre- 
side, and Dr. W. W. Campbell, director 
of the Lick Observatory, will give the 
address of the retiring president on 
"The Nebulas." After the address 
there will be a reception to the mem- 
bers of the Association and affiliated 
societies by the president and the trus- 
tees of the museum. 



